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will not admit of an establishment/ as if the * times' were anything else than the people. It is the people who will not admit of it. Yet coxcombs wag their heads and think they have got at the root of the matter when they assure one that the times, the spirit of the times, makes it chimerical to attempt continuing the Catholic Church in France. The effect of this miserable French affair will be great in England.
On the prospect of an election to the Poetry Professorship, R H. Froude writes :
August 1, 1830.
. . . From several conversations with Keble, I am sure he would, on the whole, like to be Poetry Professor, if he could become so without canvassing, and if the College would send out his cards. He retains a great affection for the classics, and wishes that he had some business to spend time on them, lie also thinks that a connexion of high ^#os with poetical feeling might be useful, and has a great fancy for illustrating the theory out of Virgil, Lucretius, &c.
The following letter tells its own tale of one member of the home circle of a nature and a temper so difficult as to be a lifelong trial to all concerned.
To HIS MOTHER.
August 27, 1830.
My head, hands, and heart are all knocked up with the long composition I have sent Charles. I have sent him twenty-four closely-written foolscap pages all about nothing. He revived the controversy we had five years ago. I have sent him what is equal to nine sermons.
F/s departure has had its sufficient share in knocking me up, and much more will it, I fear, discompose you and my sisters. Still, it is our great relief that God is not extreme to mark what is done amiss, that He looks at the motives, and accepts and blesses in spite of incidental errors. What, indeed, else would become of any of us 1 Frank so completely put himself into His hands that we can have no fear for him, whatever becomes of his"projects.
My hand is so tired and my head so dull, you may excuse my leaving off. ! ] I shall learn wisdom rapidly now. Besides, men must have their run, if they are worth anything. M. is now roaming : if he is ever to come round, it is not by telling him to do so.
